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THE WORKS OF THEODORE MOMMSEN 



By Henry A. Sanders 
University of Michigan 



It may seem a thankless task on this hundreth anniversary of 
the birth of Mommsen to review his works, which are in great 
measure well-known and easily accessible; but the extent and 
importance of them make difficult the hasty individual survey, and 
only through such a survey can we appreciate the industry, the 
devotion to research, and the keenness and breadth of scholarship 
of this greatest Roman historian and jurist of the past generation. 

The volume of Mommsen's published works is almost past 
comprehension, and our wonder is, if possible, increased when we 
consider that he never had a secretary, stenographer, or even a 
typewriter. He wrote everything himself in longhand. A con- 
temporary scholar once remarked that it would take him 400 years 
to copy off by hand what Mommsen had published up to that time. 
Otto Jahn, a prodigy of toil, said in a letter to his publisher explain- 
ing delay in sending copy, "We cannot all be Mommsens." 

In a catalogue now partly lost St. Jerome compared the pro- 
ductivity of Origin, greatest of the Christian writers, with Varro, 
greatest of the Romans. Yet neither of these ancients bears com- 
parison with the modern. Varro, for instance, is said to have 
written 74 different works amounting to some 620 books. Now, an 
ancient book was a somewhat variable unit, yet for prose it may be 
reckoned on the average at 40 octavo pages. This amount 
Mommsen has nearly equaled in his volumes of the Corpus alone. 
For his total published works a computation made some time before 
his death gave over 8,000 folio pages, 2,000 quarto, and 20,000 
octavo. Zangemeister and Jacobs in the list of his writings give 
1,513 different titles, of which 105 are second editions or trans- 
lations into other languages. A further reduction should be made 
for notes which appeared in the works of others, for political or 
popular articles, and for brief reviews. Yet even with these deduc- 
tions the number of his scholarly works and articles exceeds 1,000. 
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These are fairly evenly distributed from 1843, w fr Q 34 scholarly 
articles and 9 popular ones, to 1904, with the publication of the 
Theodosian Code and 4 articles left incomplete at his death. Of 
the intervening years, 1848, the year of revolution, was least pro- 
ductive, giving but 5 titles, of which 2 were popular. The year 
1851 was most prolific, with 57 titles, of which 49 were reviews. 
Mommsen, however, soon abandoned reviews, yet in each of four 
other years, 1866, 1868, 1881, and 1884, his titles exceeded 40. 
Even the burning of his library in 1880 seemed to have no hamper- 
ing effect on his productivity. 

The place of publication for his minor studies was most varied. 
Naturally the Berlin Academy, with its Sitzungsberichte, Monats- 
berichte, and Abhandlungen, held the first place, but the Hermes, 
the Annali and Bulletini dell' Institute Archaeologico, and the 
Archeologische Zeitung were not far behind. Other journals that 
contained numerous articles are the Literarisches Centralblatt 
(reviews), Ephemeris Epigraphica, the Zeitschrift der Savigny- 
Stiftung, the Rheinisches Museum, the Zeitschrift fur Numismatik, 
and the Neues Archivfilr Aeltere deutsche Geschichtskunde. 

Mommsen was not merely a historian, nor was he primarily a 
historian; in fact, if we should judge from his unattractive lec- 
tures and meagerly attended classes, we might even deny that he 
was a historian at all in the modern sense of the word as inter- 
preted here in America. If, however, we take the broader view of 
ancient history, which includes epigraphy and palaeography, the 
editing and interpreting of ancient historians in the original, and 
the handling of archaeological, numismatic, and institutional 
material, we shall see that Mommsen was a Roman historian in 
the broadest and truest sense and that he made incursions into, or 
subdued, other fields primarily in reference to their relation to 
Roman history and institutions. 

In Mommsen's Collected Writings, 3 volumes are filled with legal 
articles, 3 with historical, one with philological, and one with epi- 
graphical, but for convenience I shall classify his work rather more 
narrowly, taking up the specifically historical work first. 

Mommsen's popular fame as a historian rests on his History of 
the Roman Republic, published in three volumes, 1854-55-56. It 
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was immediately popular, was translated into French, English, 
Italian, Russian, Polish, etc., and has done much to broaden and 
enlighten popular views of Roman history. It is a work of original 
scholarship, based on broad and deep research, yet it is presented in a 
popular way and is almost modern in its setting. For the scholar it 
is entirely unsatisfactory, for neither citation of references nor dis- 
cussion of rejected views is included. In spite of the learning on 
which it is based, it appeals as a popular history only. It belongs in 
a class by itself. It is consistent neither with Mommsen's other his- 
torical publications nor with the spirit of his study. In this we 
find the true reason why the fourth volume was never written. 
The fifth volume, the History of the Roman Provinces, which 
appeared in 1885, is an entirely different work. It is an original 
research history with notes, discussions of doubtful points, and 
citation of references for all important statements. In this volume 
we get our fullest and fairest picture of Mommsen as a historian. 
It is really a separate work and no skill could ever have produced 
an intermediate volume which would have properly linked it to the 
History of the Republic. Except for these volumes Mommsen, either 
by chance or by choice, devoted himself rather to the investigation 
of individual historical topics than to the writing of connected 
history, though he was an unquestioned master of the research type. 
Three volumes of his collected works are filled with these briefer 
historical studies; among them we may mention such works as the 
"Remus Legend," the "Tatius Legend," " Coriolanus," "Spurius 
Cassius," "Zama," "The Dynasty of Comagene," "Tigranocerta," 
the "War with the Marcomanni," and the "Res gestae" of Augus- 
tus. These works are always important and sometimes final in 
their fields. The more noteworthy were re-edited in his two vol- 
umes of Roemische Forschungen, 1864 and 1879. 

Strictly historical also is his Roman Chronology (1858-59), a 
work called forth by his desire to combat the views of his brother 
August, but, as usual, a fundamental, constructive work. Various 
special studies, such as the "Dating of Caesar's Comet," the 
"Annales Vedastini," the "Consular Dating of the Divided 
Empire," the "Zeitzer Easter Table of 447," the "Chronicle of the 
Year 741," and an "Asiatic Calendar," as well as his introductions 
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to his editions of Cassiodorius and the Chronica Minora, kept alive 
his interest in this field of study, but he never re-edited his Roman 
Chronology, which has therefore been in large measure superseded. 

Another branch of Mommsen's historical studies dealt with 
military antiquities. These works are few in number, but of prime 
importance. I mention merely those on the "Legionaries," the 
"Standards," the "Military System of Caesar," the "East-Gothic 
Studies," and the "Military System since Diocletian," though 
there were briefer articles. 

In his study of historical sources Mommsen was less happy. To 
be sure, his Sources of the Lombard History of Paulus Diaconus was 
of the first rank, and he is in general reliable when dealing with the 
historians of the fourth century and later, as on the Chronicle of 
Hieronymus or the indebtedness of the later copies of the consular 
Fasti to the Lost Epitome of Livy, but he was under the influence 
of Georg Waitz's single-source theory, which is still generally 
accepted for the latest Roman historians and for the Middle Ages, 
but is hopelessly wrong for the earlier period. The few attempts 
of Mommsen on the "Sources of Livy," on "Cluvius Rufus as the 
Source of Tacitus," or on the "Scriptores Historiae Augustae" 
have added little to the progress in these fields. Better but not 
convincing was the article on "Fabius as Source of Diodorus." 

With this brief summary I do not presume to have covered the 
broad range of Mommsen's historical studies, but only to have indi- 
cated the most striking. Many articles were primarily geographical 
as some of those on the German limes (defence walls of the Roman 
Empire) and on the location of the defeat of Varus in the Teuto- 
berg forest. Others dealt with the history of Roman and Latin 
colonies, others with private and imperial genealogies, and others 
with the provinces and their subdivisions. Any scholar, however 
industrious, might well rest content with such a total; but for 
Mommsen it is only a small part, and that not the most important. 
I have always considered that the legal and institutional writings of 
Mommsen ranked higher than his purely historical works. It 
was in this field that he made his bow to the learned world with 
his thesis De collegiis et sodaliciis Romanorum. This stands on 
the border-ground between public and private law, for the collegium 
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was really a corporation and so stood toward the state in a private 
capacity. The same diversity is seen throughout his later study. 
Public law has the preference, but private law is not neglected. For 
the latter his chief contributions were his editions of the Frag- 
menta Vaticana, of the Digest, and of the Theodosian Code, all three 
works of the first importance, but not in the same class with his 
foundation work on Roman public law, i.e., the Roman Constitution. 
This was an almost unworked field before his time. Further, 
Mommsen came to the work with a matchless equipment. He 
was jurist, historian, epigraphist, philologist. The first of his five 
large volumes on the Roman Constitution appeared in 1871, the 
last in 1888. With the great work on the Criminal Law in 1899, 
he completely covered the field of Roman public law as no predeces- 
sor had had the material or even the plan to treat it. This work 
is greatest on the side of the collection and organization of material. 
It is not and could not be the last word on the subject, though 
Mommsen considered it his greatest work. Yet the more one studies 
the subject, the more one is impressed with the incompleteness 
of the evidence on countless points. In such cases the combina- 
tions or assumptions of Mommsen are often insufficient or uncon- 
vincing. There remains ample room for further study as well as 
the certainty that the spade will eventually give additional evidence. 
But, with Mommsen's example of the accurate and brilliant com- 
bination of all available evidence before him, it will be easier for 
the future scholar to utilize any new evidence that excavation may 
bring to light. Mommsen's great work will therefore remain indis- 
pensable for the scholar, even when it is supplanted for the beginner 
and the less-trained reader. The foregoing works do not, however, 
cover the field of Mommsen's contributions to the subject of Roman 
law. In his collected works three large volumes are filled with his 
briefer articles. The majority of these are not repeated or sum- 
marized in his great works. We find here the treatment or recon- 
struction of the laws of various colonies and municipalities, the 
interpretation of inscriptions and papyri containing wills, edicts, 
and decrees, and the treatment of law as applied to special provinces 
of the Empire, as Egypt, or to special classes, as the Christians. 
We also find treated real-estate law, burial rights, usury, inheritance, 
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and other special themes in private law. Still other articles 
are more truly lexicographical, dealing with legal terms, such as 
lex, nexum, digesta, iudicium legitimum, mancipium, etc. Momm- 
sen's first and last work was on law, and hardly a year in his long 
productive life passed without some articles bearing on that subject. 
When one recalls that his first three appointments were as professor 
of Roman law and that his professorship of Roman history at Berlin 
was arranged purely because his editorship of the Corpus demanded 
his residence there, it is clear that his inclination and probably 
his chief ability were on the legal and institutional side. 

Mommsen the philologist was purely supplementary to 
Mommsen the historian and jurist. Yet many of his works are 
most notable. His South Italic Dialects, published in 1850, was 
preceded by several notable articles in the general field. He was 
not a comparative philologist in the modern acceptation of the 
term, nor was comparative philology at all well understood at that 
time; yet this work handled alphabet, language, and people and 
was the first to group the tribes according to their languages. It 
prepared the way for the scientific study of the Italian dialects, and, 
though superseded, is still of value. In 1853 he published the 
North Etruscan Alphabets, but then abandoned the field. In fact, 
he was dissatisfied with the Italic Dialects even before publication 
and on occasions afterward spoke disparagingly of his own work; 
he could never be induced to re-edit it. It had manifestly ceased to 
have sufficient point or value for his studies, and he could not keep 
pace with the development of comparative philology. However, in 
three lines — emendation, interpretation, and the editing of texts — 
he continued his philological work to the end of his career. Some 
few of his emendations and more of his interpretations appear in 
special journal articles, but by far the greater number come in the 
works of others, for his marvelous learning and keenness were 
always at the service of scholarship. Zangemeister and Jacobs 
have listed over 100 works in which acknowledgment is made of 
indebtedness to Mommsen for emendation or interpretation of 
corrupt or difficult passages. His own critical editions are of authors 
of the late Empire and some have already been mentioned 
under his legal writings. The most notable of the others are 
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Cassiodorius, Jordanes, Solinus, Chronica minora (3 large volumes 
containing over 20 authors), Liber generationis, Gesta pontificum 
Romanorum, and Rufinus. He further completed the edition of 
Sidonius after the death of Lutjohann. Several of the foregoing 
works are included in the Auctores antiquissimi of the Monumenta 
Germaniae historica, the editorship of the older series of which he 
held from the beginning. While he published no editions of the 
earlier Latin authors, except Books 3 and 4 of Livy from a Vienna 
MS, he discovered important MSS and gave assistance to the textual 
criticism of various authors by his publication or discussion of such 
MSS. Among the authors touched on are: Cicero, Caesar, Livy, 
Scrip tores Historiae Augustae, Floras, Vegetius, Eutropius, 
Ammianus Marcellinus, Firmicus Maternus, Eusebius, Aurelius 
Victor, Festus, and Paulus (the Epitome). Mommsen's work in 
this field is of lasting importance, but it is supplementary chiefly 
to his historical studies. This explains why so much attention 
was directed to the hopelessly ignorant and dreary writers of the 
late Empire, which have been so universally avoided by classical 
scholars. 

Mommsen's study of Roman coins was also only a side issue with 
him. Yet he never abandoned bis interest in and study of the 
subject. His great work, the History of Roman Coinage, was pub- 
lished in i860 and is now out of date, though not replaced. Even 
at that early date Mommsen saw the bearing that his study had 
on the history of civilization and noted carefully weights and designs 
showing connection with Greece and the Orient. During his 
later years he worked earnestly for an international corpus of coins, 
but in vain. He seldom published individual coins or types, and 
then only as they had relation to his historical studies. 

We have still to consider Mommsen's greatest work, the Corpus 
inscriptionum Latinarum. Of this huge work of 15 volumes, 
divided into 41 parts and containing over 130,000 inscriptions, 
he was the general editor and himself the author of Vols. I, III, V, 
IX, and X. Also, after the death of Wilmans he completed and 
published the two parts of Vol. VIII. Thus 14 out of the 41 parts 
are from his hand. These contain over 8,000 folio pages, a life- 
work in itself. 
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How thoroughly the Corpus of Latin Inscriptions is Mommsen's 
work is shown by a sketch of its origin. The Dane Kellermann 
had started a collection of inscriptions 1835-38 and after his death 
Otto Jahn obtained his MS material. In 1841 Jahn presented a 
specimen of his proposed publication to the Berlin Academy. It 
was considered inadequate. In 1844 he asked Mommsen to join 
him and in 1846 a new plan, mostly of Mommsen's making, was 
presented to the Academy through Savigny. It was rejected as 
visionary or impossible, and the work given to Zumpt, whose uncle 
was a member of the Academy. Jahn retired from the contest. 
Savigny, Gerhard, and Lachmann continued the struggle for 
Mommsen. Again in the same year, at their request, Mommsen 
presented a new plan to the Academy, in which already the geo- 
graphical arrangement of the inscriptions was proposed. This im- 
pressed but did not convince the Academy. Mommsen was offered 
a position on the Corpus subordinate to Zumpt. Not till March 
1, 1847, did Mommsen finally decline to work with Zumpt. The 
two plans were, in fact, absolutely incompatible. Zumpt wanted 
a cheap and hasty collection of all known inscriptions from second- 
hand sources. Mommsen demanded everywhere the search for, 
and comparison with, the original stones, together with the incor- 
poration of all obtainable new material. These were the years of 
Mommsen's travel and study in Italy, and he devoted his time 
chiefly to inscriptions. In 1849 he offered his Neapolitan inscrip- 
tions to the Academy for publication. For the work 1200 thalers 
were needed, but the Academy granted only 600. However, 
Georg Wigand, a publisher friend from Leipsic, where Mommsen 
was then professor, took on the work with this small grant, though 
at certain loss. In 1852 the Inscriptions regni Neapolitani Latinae 
appeared and immediately won the day. Zumpt had to resign; 
Mommsen was appointed chief editor, and with him were associated 
Henzen and De Rossi. The work was planned from the first on a 
comprehensive scale. Mommsen did not deceive himself as regards 
the magnitude of the task. He wrote to Henzen at this time that 
some twenty years would be needed to publish the known inscrip- 
tions and that the work would busy them all their lives. 

The first volume was by Mommsen and appeared in 1863. It 
contained all the older inscriptions up to the death of Caesar. For 
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other volumes the geographical arrangement was preserved. We 
are today so accustomed to the Corpus that one can hardly conceive 
what the study of ancient Rome would be without it. In history, 
law, language, religion, and private life we condemn offhand any 
article which does not make use of the Corpus material. Mommsen 
was the first to show the immense value of the Corpus in his his- 
torical and legal studies, but today all easily follow and utilize 
the rich stores of material gathered there. 

Except in Vol. I, the Corpus does not include the full discussion 
of important inscriptions. To satisfy this lack and to afford a 
medium for the publication of new inscriptions, Mommsen in 1872 
founded the Ephemeris epigraphica and continued a frequent 
contributor to it throughout his life. The most of his shorter epi- 
graphical articles are found there. 

I have already taken too much space with this enumeration, and 
I will not lengthen it by an attempt to cover such of Mommsen's 
articles as he outside of the fields treated. That there were articles 
of this sort is shown by such titles as " Commentary on the ludi 
saeculares, the ludi magni, and Romani," "Roman Proper 
Names," "Roman Patrician Families," and the "Life of the 
Younger Pliny," but probably by Mommsen these were viewed 
as natural researches into the life and history of Rome and its 
people. 

In conclusion, I will try to summarize my thoughts about this 
great historian of the past century. Mommsen was not an ideal 
historian. He had the genius of analysis rather than of synthesis. 
He has done far more in gathering and cataloguing material than in 
utilizing it. With this view his History of the Roman Republic 
is not at all compatible. It is the other side of Mommsen's nature 
that appears there. This is marked by breadth of view, violent 
partisanship, and that Teutonic characteristic, adoration of power; 
for Mommsen, as Bismarck, Nietzsche, and Bernhardi, worshiped 
the powerful, even though cruel, and to him success excused, if it 
did not justify, crime. We may well be thankful that the other 
side of his nature prevailed and that his life was spent in giving us 
those monumental works of his industry and power of analysis, 
rather than in further imitating Drumann in his abuse of Cicero, 
or in exalting Caesar as his ideal of strength, decision, and success. 



